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ABSTRACT 


This exemplary program in health and nutrition is 
designed to: eliminate the barriers to learning imposed by poverty 
and cultural isolation; increase tye student's ability to learn; 


improve pupil health and attitudes; ang,’ make the schools responsive 
to the, social, economic, and. cultural needs of fhe community. The 
program features an extensive, continuous medical and dental program, 
with part or all of the total cost borne bythe schools; daily school, 
meal program--breakfast, lunch, and dinner (one, two, or three neals 
provided free of charge if necessary); extended school progran 

* (longer days, summer program, preschool); and, bilingual Follow 

“Through programs at primary school level (kindergarten to grade 

three). The San Diago program has resulted in: improved nutrition and 
health among school childreh (indicated by research results in 
National Nutrition Survey and subsequent testimony before U.S. Senate 
Select Committee. on Nutrition and Human Needs) ; decreased | 
absenteeism; increased pupil attentiveness; enthusiasm. and classroom 
participation; increased number of high school graduates; higher 
college attendance, greater post- graduation job stability; and 
greater parent ener eran (Author/JM) 
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In efforts af improving the quality of eAgeeiih and at justifying 


expenditures for compensatory education and school “< we are 


incredsingly dependent upon the data of evaluative research? Yet the 

dota from many of these evaluation efforts conducted over the past twelve 
years wens and inconclusive. The findings from these studies 

are sometimes contradictory. The interpretations have become the subject — 
of seis aici controversy, particularly as these findings and interpretations 
appear. to contradict some of our cherished assumptions concerning education 
and educobility. The lack of clarity with respect to the meaning of these 
data and the value of such programs is in ct attributable to a variety of 
problems in the design and conduct of evaluative os Among these 
problems, increasing attention is being called to the fact that there ore 
sparse data concerning the specifidlnoture of program interventions. These 
tend to be eseterontes labels or brief descriptions which provide little 
information relative to the nature ond quality of the treatm&nts to which the 


. 


pupils studied are exposed. In an effort at gaining o better understanding 


of the content and nature of some of these programs, this project was 

- 
directed at descwting selected programs thought to be exemplary of quality, 
progress, trends or problems in compensatory education and school desegregation. 


Ten compensatory education programs and two school desegregation programs were 


selected for detailed description. : 


‘ 
The principal procedures utilized in this study Ineluded documentary 


> 


. 4 ' 
onalysis, direct observation of programs and interviews with selected 


informants. The tasks to be accomplished included identification and 
selection of projects to be studied, collection of all available data,on 


each project considetéd, field study of promising candidate projects, 


preparation of descriptive reports, final selection arid reporting. 


Following is-the description of one of these selected programs. 


For the complete report of this project see document number ED 099 458 
in the ERIC sitom™ 


An Exemplary Program in Health and Nutrition 
re 


: 


Designed to 


eliminate the barriers to learning imposed by poverty and 


_ cultumfl isolation ; 
increase the student's ability to learn 
improve pupil health and attitudes 
make the schools responsive tw the social, economic, and 


cultural needs of the community 


Through 


an extensive, continuous medical and dental program, with part 
or all of the total cost borne by the schools 
daily school meal program -- breakfast, lunch, and dinner . 
( one, two or three meals provided free of charge if necessary) 
extended school program ( ices days, summer program, 
préw3school) 


> 


A 
bilingual Follow Through Program at primary school level ( K-3) 


The San Diego program has resulted ii : 
improved nutrition and health among school children ( research 
results in National Nutrition Survey ahd subsequent 
testimony before U.S; Senate Select Committee on Nutrition 
* and Human Needs) 


decreased absenteeism ( increased ADA) 


-increased pupil attentiveness, enthusiasm, and classroom participation 
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increased number of high school graduates 


higher college attendance 

greater post-graduation job stability 

greater parent participation, and correspondingly lens tidlatior 
of parents from educationa: process 


the schools as substantial centributors to community improvement 


As traditional attitudes of schooling fade, the realization grows 

that schools ian be more than repositories of academic kne Hedues oh : 

they must be centers for the amelioration of society's ills as well. 
. Recent research has indicated that malnutrition can affect the 

development of a child -- from embryo to maturity -- and drastically 

‘alter his ability to learn. Since poor families frequently lack the 

Money to provide a salineail diet, their children face this impediment. 

The poor in this country are often members of minority groups, | 

whose culture may militate against a balanced diet or, through t, 

language problems, impede their ability to understand the influence » + 
of diet and health on learning. In San Diego, Texas, a remarkable 
school program designed to end the debilitating reign of financial 
deprivation and cultural isolation is in progress. 


SUMMARY 


~ 


Poverty is rife inSan Diego, Texas where almost 75 percent of 


the students qualify for Title I funds. Many school systems provide 


educational opportunities for disadvantaged children through new 


curriculum or non-traditional approaches to the teaching-learning 
Process, San Diego Superintendent of Schools Bryant P. Taylor 

and the San Diego Independent School District have. chosen to optimize 
the disadvantaged chilt*s @thcational opportunity through efimtaction 

of the non-scholastic detriments to learning: poor health, malnutrition, 
lanwuage problems; cultural isolation, The District's successful 
attack on these areas: first received national recognition when 


~ 


Superintendent Taylor testified in 1969 before the U.S. Senate Select 
.8 


Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs. 

The components of the San Cieea nedyeaeh are an intensive 
' Medical and dental program; school provision of breakfast, lunch 
@nd dinner for all pupils in need vc‘ it; extended school hours anc 
_ Programs,. and bilingual programs to PORTER SS student and paren: 
confidence, participation, and learning. All of these activities 
improve the quality of life for San Diego students and their cusaaiee 
The ptogram is exemplary because it has improved pupil h@alth; 


on 
engendered extraordinary pupil pride and enthusiasm, increased 


rent participation; most impoftant, it has illustrated that the effects 


of ‘economic deprivation and cultural isolation need not inexorably 


° 
doom succeeding generations. 
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WHERE 
— . 
* 

Located 50 miles west of Corpus Christi and the Gulf of Mesico, 
San Diego is the county seat of Duval County in southeastern Texas. 
Its 4490 people, 99% of them of Mexican descent, eke out a living 
&s best they can, A large migrant K solutlod returns to San Diego 
@ach year as well. The flat, aed terrain is baked by the constant, 
relentless Texas sun, Houses for most of the inhabitants are 
@mall dilapidated wooden structurpe of two or three room their 
already poor condition exacerbated by seasonal floods, Three 
characteristics make the population largely homogeneous: language 


( Spanish speaking), descent ( primarily Mexican American), and 


Poverty, Although the average family has five members, families of 


-3- . s 


~ - * 
we ‘ : : 


oe seven and eight are common, : Many receive commodity food which 
| Dow sypplements the traditional] Mexican diet of tdrtillas and beans, 


San Diego lacks an industfial Lise. Some men are ranch lavorers; 
Others commute to Alice (pop. 16,°5%), ten miles to the east or to 


’ { . 
Corpus Christi. The major employers are the county and the San 


Diego Independent School District. When a team from the University 
of Texas Medical School did a nutrition survey several years ago, 
it could not find a seenky store in San Diego that sold the items 

(a group of 26 common foods) used in the survey to determine : 


Comparative food costs. Most of the stores are family run, and in 


Poor condition. The nearest well-supplied food stores are near 


a 
or 


Alice. © a ape 
Like an oasis, the modern, air-ccaditioned school complex 

sustains the community's life. Built in 1964 with i hond issue, 

the 25 air-conditioned buildings on the 49 acre campus lnclade' the 
Anna Collins Primary School ( K-3, 549 students); the Archie Parr 
Elementary School ( 4-6, 418 students); and the San Diego High 
School ( 9-12, 480 students). On the main campus are also a large 
Cafeteria, the Duval County Library (an attractive spacious building 
With colorful decorations, study areas and 4 color (eleva the 
nurse's office and infirmary; the Follow Through office; 2 football | 
stadium, athletic fields, playgrounds, a pool anda little league park. 

feat Ty junior high school (7-8, 267 students) is located half a mile 

away. The bright air-conditioned public schools are very important 
to San Diego serving not only as education institutions os as * = 


Community center where students and parents can come for 


r 


Socializing, recreation and advice throughout the year. 
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WHO THE STUDENTS 


The San Diego Independent School District, which includes Duval 
and , art of Jim Wells counties, e:.colls 1709 children, 99% of them 
of. Me:tican descent. ‘While many «f the families have lived in the 
area for close to 200 years, several pupils ore part of the migrant 

“‘popetation which returns to:San Diego shortly after the school 
season bigiae. A 1968-69 survey of 160 five-year olds who were to 

- enter school showed that 48 percent spoke Spanish at home; 40. 50° 
Perceiit Spanish and English; and 11, 25 siexeenty only English. In 
the San Diego school district, 72. 16 percent of the pupite qualify for 
Title I funds. However, because of the efforts of the district, all 
childrez are healthy, well-groomed and well-dressed. Before the 

-- inception of the health and meal erdieeers, absenteeism was high, 
and student sbtgtidance low One parent mentioned that, as a child, 

. She was waheried to go to school because of her torn clothing and 
scanty lunch, ‘Today children love to come to school. Even summer4 © 
attendance is 65 Bdenenk: ADA has risen considerably in the last 
few years; more students graduate from high school; more go to 


college; and more stay on the job. 


WHY WHAT 
v 
In 1958, 53 percent of the families in Duval County had incomes 
below the Social Security Administration's criterion for survival on. 


@ minimum diet, Infant mortality was/l, 994 per 100,000 ( as opposed to 


1,700 per 100, 000 nationally), Only 35 percent of the houses were 


Sound and had plumbing (vs. 74 percent natiogally), and.35.4 percent 


i 


- 


of the eee had more than one pevich per room (as opposed to 11.5 : 
percent nationally. In 1960, those over 25 years old in San Diego 

had an oanix of 6.9 years edication ( as opposed to the national 
average of 9. 5 years). Function.) iliteracy was high; 36.8 percent 
had not completed four years of schooling (as opposed to the 
national average of 7.8 percent). Within the dietrtct, malnutrition 
eer poor health produced rampant absenteeism and ati those in 
geben drowsy and apathetic. Aieciuied District eabasintendenk in 
1959, ‘Beyant P, Taylor determined to eradicate the health and nutritional 
deficiencies that militated against student's educational opportunity 
and perpetuated their disadvantage. As a consequence, the super - 
intendent i advised by the teachers and with the approval of the 


school boird, inaugurated a district-wide program to increase the 


students' ability to learn through the improvement of their health. 


yy 


The eropsein aims to achjeve its primary goal--the child's 

; improved health and well-being --through several activities: a 
comprehensive continuing health and medicare program; and extensive 
school meal program of breakfast, lunch, and dinner; an extended 
school program in which the schools are open and functioning from 


7:30A.M. to 9:00 P.M. throughout the year; and a bilingual Follow 


Through program for the primary school's grades K-3. 


Since 1960, when San Diego used local funds to provide daily 


multiple vitamins to pupils, health care has been a primary concern 


, o6- . ° . ee 
ro 
of the district. Today a new four-room infirmary building, staffed 


rs 


by a school nurse and health aides PIRDAEOS the daily care of the San 


Dieyo children. The cheerful infirmary is well-equipped wtih dots, 


\ 
_, lavatories, and ; an examining table. 


A child may be-referred for health care through many avenues -- 

his physical examination ( made when he shen the system), parents, 

_ teachers, the social worker, aides, or self referral. The aniede and 
her staff also feel free to visit homes and scticbinets with parents 


‘ 


andteachers. at * 

The tyra Headstart, Title I and Follow Through programs 
provide for complete physical examinations and the correction of medical 
and dental. 1 problems. At the dens of the child's examination, immni- 
zations are aneae or continued, and other health needs, such as, 

, dental me forveditvi shoes, eye glasses, are woxitictad: The exam- 


‘partons of migrant and Headstart children pointed up the need for earlier 


immunization; consequently, the nurse started a community clinic at 


= “which infants and small children receive free immunizations. These 


records are kept and continued when the child enters school. ae 
' Parents are encouraged to pay whatever they can toward a child's 


‘ eare through ‘insurance or other resources; the school pays the falence 


or the total cost if necessary. Funds are provided through Title I, 


“" Follow Through, and local takes. 


Most of the health care ii aia is in K-8, ‘with assistance given 


the high school students as needed. ats is reasonable since health 


‘care provided in the early years venilta sae in fewer health 


2 problems. Since a health examination is a prerequisite for sports - 13 


ae i 


> 
By ; 
participation, many ‘high schoolers must receive a physical examination. 


° 


The Follow Through Dicject involves a comprehensive medical 
plan, Most sudren need vaccinations and inoculations, and many 
new extensive dental.care. 

Siice the inception of the Follow Through program in 1970, the 


folloz:.ng number of children have been provided the services listed 


. 


below: is 
Eye examinations and glasses -- 30. students $ 501.50 
Hearing examination -- 1 student 20.00 
Physical examination -- 306 students 3,094, 25 
Medical attention and doctor visits -- 290 students 2,192.99 
Surgery and doctor's fees -- 30 students ; 4, 871. 50 
Dental work and dentist's fees -- 138 students 4, 248.00 
Medication and shots -- 353 students . 1,501, 08 
Corrective shoes -- 26 students 420. 49 
Medical supplies’ 2, 310. 34 


¥ 


$19, 160.15 ° 


tight stays not included) . 


If children report or manifest a health problem they are brought 
to the infirmary be a classroom aide (parent). Relying on her: 
experience and the ‘supervising shysician's standing orders, the nurse 
treats the child. 

San Diego school nurse.'s diagnostic functions are based ona 
broad interpretation of mursing, practices. Her role reflects recent 


Medical determination to more effectively utilize experienced pediatric 


¢ - 
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and public health nurses in areas severely deprived of health 


Services, Physician in‘the area are cooperating with the project, 
and have issued ‘standing orders"'that she follows, While the 
Fesearchers were in San Diego, 2 child was eecauhs to the infirmary 
building with abdominal pain. The nurse questioned see as $6 
location and duration of the pain; its characeter and frequency; the 
time snd nature of her meals; whether she had nausea or veealitng, 
She cbservei! the child's posture‘and her walk, and felt her 
abdomen. She then prescribed a teaspoon of elixir of-donatoal, and 
the child returned to her normal activitys. The nurse explained ; 
to the researcher that the child would be observed, If the pain 
contifued, the nurse could repeat the same medication. If the 
Second dosage did not relieve her, the child would then be ‘seen by 
the physician, “e 

The nurse and her staff are on call for any type of health problem 
which may axtie and use their own wil school-provided cars a 
transport children if necessary. The nurse has also created a most 
detailed record system for each child's history that spans his 
_ entire stay in the school district, and it ” kept current, Other 
daily activities include direct hygienic care such as shampooing 


. and furnishing toothpaste, mouthwash and combs to the teachers for 
daily health care, 


“HOW .( cont'd) NUTRITION 


ty * 


Siftce the rumble of an anicty stomach-can overwhelm a teacher's . 


explanation, the school district expends much time and funds on the 


culturar pride kept waren) ethnic groups ein) registering foe AFDC, 


meeha that it provides to children who otherwise would not receive 
a sufficient mitritions! diet. San Diego Independent School District 
serves breakfast, wes and dinner to all the pupils a need ite” 

A large, clean,. bright cafeteria is located on the main camyus. r, 
the manager of the tafeteria isa dietitian, She ie the 
food and nutrition suggestions of the Texas Education Agency and . 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture in the school's menus, Many 
students eat three meals a day here: breakfast begins at 73305 
lunch ( dinner), me ages meal of the day at 11:30, and’ supper at 


5: 315. Although eaiay children receive meals free, neither retchers or 


Students ow their identity. Th Te is important. 
6 


A study done in California in 1Q67 found that certain areas ee the 


atssa were not receiving the correct Title I entitlements yecause . 
Ms 


ou 
% allowance. Superintendent Taylor aes that initially many sai 


had trouble adjusting toa maratug meal, since they ere not,accustomed 
to it, Now: rhany satuthe who otherwise would be restricted to . 
‘Mexican foods are learning-to enjoy different, bettew balanced meals. 
Many ‘high rachel students are able to pay for meals with money 
earned in the work-study program; somé even. work in the cafeteria. 
Students thoroughly enjoy their meals and finish all their food; many 
go back for seconds. Bavents — pleased that the children ane 
a with their teachers, particularly since both the size of the farhilies 
and the site of the homes preclude many San Diego families from 
sitting down together. Parents are learning about nutrition through 


the school; some ask the dietitian for the best methods of preparing 


= 


% ; we *. : 


regular and commodity foods, and the school holds meetings where 


demonstrations are given on foc« preparation, 
‘ 


HOW (cont'd) EXTENDED PROGRAMS 


: San Diego's program to arivich itie life of its students includes 
" extension of the traditional school day and year. Operating under 
Title I and Title I migrant programs, the extra hours provide 
valuable retnedial and recreation activities. Four hundred regular 
Title I students in ents? ee - 12 participate in‘an-extended day program, 
- From 3: 30 to 5: 30, five. dues a week, students who require sbecial 
_ Temedial inutraetion receive assistance in all age Brent, Hy 
ey ‘padticularly: reading. Most noteworthy about the extended day is 
the enérgy and enthusiasrA of students and teachers, hours after’ 
~ the regular school day has ended. ; : 
A transient Mexicans American sina population comes to San 
Diego shaxtly after the school year begins; Spanteh~speaklag | 
, migrant eeSnes (who comprise about 12% of the student population) 
suffer tre the language barrier. The assis ri helps compensate 
‘for the schooling these children have missed. The migrant 
Preschool program, from 3 p.m. to 6 PeMe, employs a teacher and 
@n aide, and provides ancillary support services of meals and 
bealth care, in addition to instructional preparation. From 3:30 - 
4:00 p.m., the children have physical training, then attend class 
from 4:00 to 5:00. After supper ( 5:15-6:00), aides make several 
trips in order to transport the children homes : “ 


. 
e : 
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The regular Title I migrant program extended day is a al 
te improve the reading English language skills of 192 mugrest 
w Children in grades a 8, In this eas la 10 teachers, and four sides 
parti-ipate. The seeder lasts until 7:00; setae eat supper at 


a 
schoc: and also receive support services. 


' 
The school ‘summer recreational program includes swimming, 
little Neegue, volleyball, basketball and playground. Breakfast 
and lunch are provided, The — school proper helps to maintain . 
gains made during the year. Other programs are the Preschool 
Program, which enrolled four-year-olds in 1972-73 and will add | 
thiwesywavioide'te September, 1973; and a twoeweek training 
course in Tune in which senior girls care for three-year-olds, The . 
children get free breaffast and lunch (Title I funds) which are part 
_ of the program. ‘Eventually this will mean a yearly program. 
Asipibex activity that gives further indication of.the prevalence 
«of an educational philosophy geared to the whole yonugater is a 


Special high,school vocational program available to juniors and 


Fy 


» FF e 
seniors (as well as the regular less-intensive home economics and 


agriculture progrania), The abills available are auto mechanies, 
building trades, cosmetology, and office practice. Classes meet 
2-3 hours per day and also include students from two neighboring - 
schools who are bused in, Girls in the cosmetology program 
cannot afford the patarials dacessary to take the state test 
Certifying cosmetologists are provided with the material by the 
school; all girls are provided tranaportgtion fo to the testing site. ; 
Arrangements such as these prepare the ‘students jn these vocational 


$ 
programs for the job market in a realistic manner, 


og 
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HOW *(cont'd) BILINGUAL FOLLOW THROUGH PROGRAM 


( 


For the past four years, a bilingual Follow Through Program has 
been in effect with the Southwest Educational Development Laboratory. 
The decision to havea bilingual program was made subsequent to 
the HCE 69 survey which showed that a majority of 160 entering five 
year stig spoke ohly Spanish (48. 25%). 

. ‘Students have performed satisfactorily with curriculum related 
materials and standardized tests. The teachers, all native Spanish 
speakers and longtime San Diego residents, note improvement in 
student attitudes toward school. ta the oe as in many. school 
districts in the Southwest, ani English haa been used in the schools. 


During classes students need not worry about using their native 


language and the change to English is natural, Teachers note a 


marked increase in parent Rarticipation since the inception of the 

bilingual program. Next year Title VII funds will permit the y 

initiation of.bilingual programs in the elementary school (grades 4-6). 
ae In Follow Through, pac etece had a regular aide and qne parent ; 
aide, se job of:parent aes énn at pia grade level, changes / 
weekly. Since manly jncihees speak only Spanish, they could not | 
pargiclpate it ‘in oe Swat aide program without the bilingual component. 
Teachers encoueiue parents to visit classrooms, A sign in one 
Toom eiuds "Padres Bienvenidos "' (parents welcome), A parent 
Coordinator supervises parent=teaches activities. ; 

Whe social workes Visite familial or Fo¥low Through children, 


‘She discusses child health and education problems, and explains the. 


, 
0 
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services offered by the school, Since the 1970-71 school year ti 
‘has visited 390 families, 97 on ‘velfare because of broken homes, 

32 on welfare because ohe parent is disabled. When family income 

is below the Office of ere Crportunities poverty level, the 

local Lions and Rotary clubs provide ehitdeen with glasses and 
| clothing. One of the benefits of the bilingual Follow Through Program 
fe the purchasing of clothing for chiidren qualifying under the federal 
ruling. Parents receive notes describing the project ( written in 
Spanish) which they must sign if they want their children to receive 
clothing. Initially some parents aehiieed te accept free clothing, 
but the social worker sineaded the importance of the clothing’for 
the child, Formerly, aides drove several children at a time to stores 
in Alice, In an attempt to personaliz.» the pperation, parents now 
‘take their children.to a store in San Diego, pick-out the needed 
clothing and sign a form indicating how wich and what was bought. 
This procedure provides for greater parent involvement, ‘At present, 
if a child tears his last pair of shoes, parents do not hesitate to 
Notify the social worker. Today all students on.the campus are 


well dressed. In the future, Follow Through plans to increase parent 


’ interaction by having the-teachers visit the home of each pupil at 


least twice during the school year, 
All of the Follow Through children eat breakfast and lunch in the 


Cafeteria. Eighty percent eat the evening meal, instituted in 1970-71, 


é 
e 


An extremely active Parents Advisory Council participates in 


the Follow Through program. 
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WHO (cont'd.) TEACHERS 


San Diego's teaching staff is completely bilingual. siveeie ates 


percent (75%) of theteachers are greduptes of the Sex Diego High 
Schooi, “and the majority also graduated from Texas A&I 

University in Kingsville. The teachers have, on the average, 20 
years experience in teaching disadvantaged Mexican-American : 


Students. Currently, 75% of them have masters degrees, Since 


ry ‘Os 


San Diego is a poor district, with’ low taxable wealth, teachers 
_ Feceive only the Texas Minimum Foundation salizie s. Despite the 
| low salaries, they are very enthusiastic atid committed, and the 
school system is characterized by very low turnover. 


\ 
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AIDES 


Aides throughout the system permit greater individualization of 
instruction, All first and second grade classes (Follow Through} 
have a regular aide. The aides are bilingual Mexican-American 
women, allb fina under 35, Five have high school diplomas. 
Some have attended workshops, and the others have received four 
Weeks of training from a supervising teacher.In addition, Title I 
@mploys 4 aide$, one at each of the’ schools -- prjmary (K-3); 
elementary (4-4); junior high (7-8); and Senior high (9-12). 


. Aides are paid at an hourly rate, for a 40 hour week, 


The Follow Through Bilingual Program, currently in use in 
the Primary school grades K-3, employs a project director, | 
Secretary, guidance counselor, counselor aide, resource specialist, 
Socizl workers, 2 social worker ades, parent coordinator and 


Pare-| coordinator aides. 


In the first and second grade classes all teachers are Mexican 
American, In addition to the teacher a Follow Through classroom 
hasa working mother aide, the Follow Through Aide, and sometimes 
a Neighborhood Youth Corps aide. Each'week a differént mother is 
the me mother aide and there is one working-mother aide for each 
grade level, K-3, Low income parents are paid. $57.00 per week of 
work, A day care center aide takes care of the preschool children 

of oo while they are-working .in the program. Rotating among 
all the classes ona grade level, the rnother asgists the teacher; 


‘learns about what her children do in school; and gets to know the 


teachers and school administrators. Because many of the mothers i 


speak ante Spanish, this position is only possible with a bilingual 
Program. Working mothers interviewed in this study were relaxed 
and enjoyed the opportunity to be near their children and earn extra 
Seam, The system offers many community people the chance to 


‘ help and to,earn needed money. ' . 


Remedial teachers work during the extended day with students , 


with learning problems of learning and self-concept. 


Communication among staff is good. The common background 


and experience fosters informal communication. Formal avenues 
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éf teacher communication and planning are frequently: 
Non-existent, and establishment of formal channels: would be 
— € 
| beneficial -as they would provide regularized means for teachers to 


better share ideas and discuss problems. 


WHO (cont'd.) PARENTS . 
Before the inception of the Follow Through program, now in > 
its fourth year of operation, parent participation in the schools was 
Negligible. — a e 
The Follow Through Parent Advisory Committee speaks tox 
Primary school parents, making sure that low income parents are 
: fully and equally represented. It helps establish the criteria for 
hiring staff members; advises in their selection; organizes activities 
for parents; and serves as a channel of communication between 
Parents and program staff -= encouraging parents to participate in 
an advisory capacity and helping and evaluating pupil progress. | : 
Membership in the PAC includes two rgpresentatives from each 
classroom. Attendance i open to all parents and maployeens 
meetings are held monthly. The parent coordinator acts as a 
‘liaison between the non-profes sionki ‘staff, the classroom, and the _ 
Parents. ; 
Parents of districk chitaren work as aides in the cafeteria, 
x Classroom and infirmary as well as in transportation, Some parents se 
are also teachers. Teachers schedule parents! visits to classrooms. 
When parents are igvited to lunch, the touckuus act as hostesses. 
Typical activities are parent education,sessions, family art sessions, 


nutrition classes, cooking exchanges, and serving session, The 
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Parent cooidinatur, herself the mother of children educated'in the 
System, supervises all these attivities, contacts parents and makes 
h-yne visits. 

Since Dan Diego is a small, isolated town, mothers previously 
had fo-w alternatives to the traditional role of staying at home, even 
after the children started school, The strong support services at 
the schools and the longer school day have had the following effects: 
(1) children of poverty backgrounds are healthy and not ashamed to 
come to school, and they learn more; (2) as a consequence, parents 
have less cause for concern with their children's welfare. Parents * 
are learning from their children. The mothers, formerly culturally 
and economically isolated, are becoming more knowlegeable as 
they become less timid about approaching the schools, The bilingual 
Program has facilitated communication. At the schools the mothers 
learn of the nurtitional and health needs of their children, More 
important, they know gtcblaras can be remedied, Since most of the 
staff are native San Diego residents, strong networks of informal 
Communication already exist between them and the community. - While 
this.is an. advantage, it also militates against the erection of a strong 


formal system of communication, Without a formal structure, less 


hbmogeneous communities might be unable to lefféct such a successful 


Program. 


' HOW (cont'd.) COST * 
6 2 ; 
The food and health programs in the San Diego Independent 
School District are funded by a combination of local and federal funds, 
Federal funds include those provided by the National School Lunch 
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Act, Child Nurtition Act, Headstart, the Vantick Act, and the 
Elementary and Secondary Edveation Act. USDA commondities 

are also used. In testimony bef< ~e the Senate committee, Superintendent 
Taylor explained the district's decision to use some of the Title I 

‘fands for disadvantaged children to improve, their health and nutrition: 
"These two areas... will always receive deinvity in this school 


district because hungry children cannot learn," 


ae cont'd.) EVALUATION 


*.. 


‘The District achieyed impressive results from both health and 
Fition efforts as early as 1968, Atthat time, Dr. Arnold Schaeffer 
e University et Texas Medical School, concucted a national 
ipn survey at the request of Congresa. Dr. Schastiar 


testified before the Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and Human 
Needs: 


These were the best teeth we've seen in any place 

we have surveyed to date, least number of decayed 

unfilled teeth, The blood biochemistries are com~ 

pletely different from what I presented for the overall 
. picture of the national survey. | 


- Whereas about ll percent of the people examined in the 26 Texas 
Counties surveyed had low or deficient hemoglobin, no San Diego 
children aid. Whereas plasma Vitamin A was low. or: deficient in 
40 percent-of the Texans surveyed, only 6 percent of the San Diego 

population had.the' deficiency. Although 16 percent of the Tis 


Survey Group had oral or deficient serum Vitamin C, no one in San 


Diego did. Only ti urinary: ATER and riboflavin were many 
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’ 
San Diego children low, and even this number was far less than 


‘the state average. The health, nutrition, and bilingual programs 
have sade a noticeable Getceaed in education as well. Attendance 
bas improved markedly, from 80 percent before the program & 

' began to over 95 percent. Discipline is less of a problem; attention 
has improved; and few students bdipent grades. More students 
dotiphete high school, and more paint on their jobs. In addition, 
morale of students and teachers is extremely high. The most 
positive concrete evidence of the program's success is the health, 
pride, enthusiasm and neat appearance evidenced by all the San Diego 
students. The proud and eager pupils refute the usually tragic 
social lite of a enminantty eeinsle where 72.16 percent of the 
students asi from low incqme families. Teichere also note an 
increase in enthusiasm and achievement since the taEeption: of the — 
bilingual Follow Through Program, ‘which will be extended. to grades 
4-6 next year with Title VII funds. | 


This achook aistrice® programs are changthg positively the lives 


. of students and parents, sod the far-reaching effects should be seén 


in the next generattca; A handiéapping cycle, fostered by poverty, 
commiunity sclation and lack of informaiton: is being broken. ee 
_ the current level of federal funding is maintained, the programs should 


continue to tmprove and bavaien more students sind more of the 


community. PO ge hae yee . 
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” BFFECTIVENESS 


‘o. ‘ 
In this ‘project primary atten!‘on is given to improving the health 


and nutrition of pupils rather than t> unique innovations ‘ih the A 
educational process. Prodeeding from the sgusgtie that hive, 
‘hunger, aut illness reduce the learning efficieny of children, the 
project has focused on ensuring that each youngster receives a 
well-balenced diet daily and that deleterious health sented aie are 
identified and corrected. The project includes some changes in 
educational program such as an extended school day, _a bilingual 
program, and the institution of a Follow Through program. Yet 

these taneverjione arEens to be routine in the presence of the massive 
effort at improving health. and nutrition. The tunity prea is 
well conceived in that the menu is not sly nutritious, but alae reflects 
the. culture of the children served. Although most of the. stcdaate | : 
: had not been in the ‘habit of eating breakfast, this dietary pattern may 

se have been due to poverty rather sting any ethnic custem, 
For stile educators this project may present problems. For those 
who feel that nutrition and heatth care are not a function of the 

public school, this could be viewed oa an tia ppropriate ie of t2 
educational resources. For thoses who tone that direct service to. 


the “aie =. foster dependency, much of the effort in this project may - 


me views as cotten-productive to indlapendenees However, it would 
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appear that the designers of this program were more concerned 
with helping these children break out of the debilitating and 
hancicapping cycle of poor health, poor school attendance, and 
poor school achievment than with the question of appropriateness 


of the service or its contribution to the development of dependency. 


The results, in terms of improved health are, indeed, impressive 
®@ 


ee are the results in school attendance. Even if there ‘were no 
improvement in academic achievment (‘yet to be definitevely 
established), the San Diego project must be viewed as an important 


development in the school's service to children, 
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